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TO THE GRADUATES OF NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


OF ORATORY 
Greeting: 

The School is entering upon the 
36th year of its existence with a reg- 
istration which taxes the capacity of 
Annie May Swift Hall and the full 
time of every member of the Faculty. 
We are well aware that the increas- 
ing patronage of the School is due to 
two causes—first, the superior work 
and ability of our graduates and, sec- 
ond, their loyalty to the School. Al- 
though we are in high hopes for the 
school, yet we are dependent year by 
year on the co-operation and assist- 
ance of our graduates. And as you 
are and will be of assistance to us we 
wish to be helpful to you. 

With best wishes to all of you. 


ROBERT McLEAN CUMNOCK 


From the foregoing greeting from 
Dr. Cumnock you will infer that he 
is back in the School. He is, and glad 
the students are to have him. Glad, 
indeed, is he to be here, if we may 
judge from his radiant smile. 

The “ten o’clocks,” well remembered 
by all graduates, are in the Doctor’s 
hands, as well as other class hours. 

Graduates will be glad to know that 
Dr. Cumnock is in excellent health, 
that his reading possesses all the old 
time force and fire, that there has 
been no diminution of the powers 
that for years have charmed and 
moved class after class. 


Tiewocuool- obeOratory. is now) -a 
part of the University. We are glad 
that this is true and believe that you 
Wiebe. YOu as alumni are now. a 
part of the great body of alumni of 
Northwestern. You will receive reg- 
ular bulletins sent to other graduates, 
will be asked to participate in all 
Northwestern Alumni gatherings. In 
several cities Cumnock School of Ora- 
tory graduates have been made of- 
ficers of alumni associations; indeed, 
in Tacoma Miss Lillian Danielson is 
President. If there is a Northwest- 
Cries wiuimiii Associations in your. city 
we hope that you will make yourself 
a paLrtmoreit: 


PUBLIC SPEAKING IN HIGH 


SCHOOL 


[By Arthur Jolley, White Plain’s High 
Schools, New York] 


When we tell people that all of our 
high school students are obliged to 
take public speaking throughout the 
four years of their course, twice a 
week during the third year and once 
a week during the other three years, 
we are asked the question, “Where do 
they find the time, and how do you 
plan the work?” and the expression 
upon many of their faces reveals an 
unasked question, “Can the average 


high school student do _ creditable 
work?” To these questions my an- 


swer is the gratifying results we are 
having in our department. 

Three years ago the department 
was organized, there having been no 
work whatsoever given in elocution as 
in many high schools. Thus the field 
was clear to work out my own pet 
scheme. “Perhaps the students have 
been victims in some cases, but in 
many more we believe that they have 
been benefited more than they real- 
ized. I began with the idea that read- 
ing and declamation should be given 
early in the course with the extem- 
pore work later, but I have found out 
differently. I changed my mind be- 
cause of my work in supervision in 
the eighth grades of the grammar 
schools. There I found the oral work 
to be the most natural and the great- 
er amount of personality asserted. I 
found that by the time the students 
became seniors in the high school 
after having no extempore work in 
the earlier years, the work was very 
self-conscious. Now I give original 
oral work in the first and second 
Vearewas well asin the ‘third and 
fourth and results are most grati- 
fying. 

As to the question raised, “How do 
the students find the time?” we make 
them feel that public speaking is not 
another course, but just a part of 
their English work. The English 
classes have one day in the week in 
which they do not meet. Upon that 
day the instructor in public speaking 
meets the English section. Thereby 
making the same number of recita- 
tions a day and causing no conflict 
with other work. By supplementing 
the work with the English work as 
much as possible, the student finds 
that the work in public speaking is 
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only an oral recitation of their Eng- 
lish work. In this. way the good 
graces of the student andthe right 
attitude toward a “prescribed” course 
are gained. 

“What work is given and how 
planned?” This taxes the originality 
of the anstructor. I work upon the 
principle, “Let the student do the 
talking, as inuchs of. iteand as olen 
as time will permit.” It is surprising 
how many “speeches” can be heard 
in a forty-five minute period. Per- 
sonal experiences, current events, 
magazine article reviews, topical les- 
sons on the English and history work, 
oral descriptions and _ expositions, 
together with pronunciation drills 
are given the first and second years. 
Anything that will give the students 
opportunity to give oral expression to 
their thoughts. I find that very little 
criticism and that given only to. that 
class as whole bring best results. Of 
course, the instructor should not ex- 
pect too much. After hearing as I 
do several hundred of these “talks” 
a week I find myself weary with the 
monotony of uninteresting ideas on 
varied subjects. But this is the peda- 
gogue’s life, but I console myself with 
the idea that thoughts have been ex- 
pressed, although they are not worth 
much, and that it will help in the ex- 
pression of greater thoughts and 
ideas of mature years. In the third 
or fourth years the work is more fin- 
ished, attention being given to care- 
ful outline, better language, longer 
speeches and heavier subjects togeth- 
er with declamation, leading up to de- 
bate in the fourth year. I am finding 
Mr. Shurter’s book on “Extempore 
Speaking” and “Choice Readings” 
very helpful in the third year. The 
criticism is more personal and more 
in detail than in the early years. So 
the student has been taken through 
a course of four years, training him 
to have confidence in and to express 
his own ideas. Does it pay? I heard 
that one of my fellow teachers who 
has been in the school years said that 
the students were making better oral 
recitations. This compliment came 
indirectly and I prize it highly, be- 
cause what better results can we look 
for than that we are helping the stu- 
dent to be able by selfzexpression to 
get his just deserts in the life he is 
now living, knowing that it is also a 
training for a greater life of useful- 
ness. 


Besides this the students from time 
to time speak in Assembly at special 
day programs and in society meet- 
ings. We have organized a High 
School Forum which promises to be 
a clearing house for class room work 
in which the student receives prac- 
tical work and sees the reason for a 
department in public speaking. Most 
interesting programs are given, en- 
tirely arranged and given by the stu- 
dents. But as this phase of my work 
isthe smast importantaparieo teem 
“pet scheme” I must not continue for 
fear of wearying you. 

As to contesting with other schools, 
we feel that declamation contests are 
not worth while, therefore have not 
made much of that phase of the work. 
When the schools have a scheme of 
extemporaneous speaking contests 
then we may enter this field of work. 
We are a member of the Westchester 
County Triangular Debating League, 
which includes Yonkers and New 
Rochelle and our own high school. 
In this league the laurels have been 
about evenly divided. We entered the 
Columbia University State Oratorical 
Contest last year and won first place. 
But compared with the west there is 
little interest in this section in con- 
test work. 

These are some of the methods we 
are using. They are faulty, we know. 
But as the work is in such a turmoil 
as to any standardization we are 
able to use only our own ideas. 
When the time comes, as it has come 
for the other courses of study, such 
as English, mathematics, history, etc., 
when each teacher may work accord- 
ing to some. prescribed syllabus 
planned by those “higher up” then we 
may hope for better results. But will 
that. bring: them?., l’ am not so’ stire: 
But if we are obliged to work ac- 
cording to some prescribed course, 
we are sure that the combination of 
forces will be helpful. The above is 
surely open to suggestion. 
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NEW COURSES 


Each year we send to you a catalog 
of the School. Perhaps you noted in 
the last Announcement the addition 
of several courses to the curriculum. 
We wish here to call your attention 
specifically to this new work, to the 
courses in- Debate, Story Telling, 
Teaching Methods, Oral English. All 
the old courses have been preserved 
despite these additions, and the pres- 
ent generation of students finds 
enough to do. The aim of the School 
is to offer the best possible prepara- 
tion to those who plan to teach. 

Graduates of the School, especially 
those who teach, are invariably called 
upon,.to. stage plays. lo prepare 
them for this demand a course is be- 
ing offered through two terms, giving 
each student experience in actual 
staging of scenes from various plays. 
The work is handled most ably by 
Miss Julia Beth Farrell of the faculty, 
and is enthusiastically received by the 
student body. 

The work in Story Telling is excit- 
ing much interest, especially as the 
students are given a chance to con- 
duct story hours in the grade schools 
Oretits city. inder the direction: of 
Miss *ousan B. Davis; a graduate of 
this School, but new to our faculty, 
the work is going forward by leaps 
and bounds. 

Too*oiten the “‘elocutionist” «can 
recite the words of others but cannot 
speak in his own right, cannot make 
a simple extemporaneous announce- 
ment. To the end that this weakness 
may be eliminated stress is being laid 
on Oral English and on Extempo- 
raneous Speaking. The results of this 
work have been most satisfactory to 
students and faculty alike. 


Professor Glenn N. Merry has com- 
pleted another summer of successful 
work in the Chautauqua field. This 
summer he spent about twelve weeks 
in a tour of the Eastern States, for 
the Lincoln Chautauquas. 

Excellent reports come from the 
State University of Iowa concerning 
Professor Merry’s work. Since he 
began his career there but ‘two 
years ago his Department has grown 
steadily, and is now classed a sepa- 
rate and distinct department of the 
University, formerly being a part of 
the English Department. 

It is the present purpose of the 


School to hear each year a number 
of the distinguished readers of the 
country. Last year we were delight- 
ed to present to the School Adrian 
Newens, Isabel Garghill Beecher, 
Corinne Cohnhalf, Edward Howard 
Griggs in Browning Lectures, Pro- 
fessor Glenn Merry and others. In 
addition various members of the fac- 
ulty appeared in evening recitals. 
For all these events we have had,a 
packed auditorium, students and 
townspeople. These programs have 
been of great inspirational value to 
students and faculty alike. 

This year we hope to present Kath- 
erine Jewel Everts, Bertha Kunz Ba- 
ker, Mrs. Raymond in lectures, May 
Agnes Doyle, Norma Harrison and 
others. 


ARTIST’S RECITALS 


A large and enthusiastic audience 
of students and townspeople greeted 
Professor Paul Pearson of Swarth- 
more College, Pennsylvania, in the 
opening recital on October 3,and all 
who heard him went away the better 
for having attended. “The Joy of 
Living” proved to be a topic of vital 
interest, . li, if 2 Protessor “Pearson 
emphasized the value of smile and 
laughter, the wholesome kind, in 
making the world a better place to 
live in, and thoroughly convinced his 
audience that there was little place 
in this world for persons who delight 
in carrying around long faces. Little 
gems from Field, Riley, and other 
poets, gave to the lecture an added 
variety and richness. The speaker’s 
genial personality, and his power, 
both as a lecturer and reader, com- 
manded the interest and attention of 
everyone throughout. Professor 
Pearson is an enthusiastic alumnus of 
this School and will always receive a 
cordial welcome here. 


CAMPUS VIEWS 


A letter from one of our graduates, 
now teaching in a Western city, asks 
if pictures of the University Campus 
may be secured for the walls of the 
school assembly room. We are more 
than glad to grant any request of 
this kind from our teaching grad- 
uates. Attractively framed  photo- 
gravures, showing scenes from North- 
western’s beautiful Campus, will be 
forwarded upon request. 
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From time to time we wish to pub- 
lish short accounts of the work done 
by various graduates of-the School. 
All over the country, from Yale to the 
University of Southern California, 
graduates of the School are teaching 
successfully. We feel sure that you 
would like to know of their work 
and of their success. In this issue 
you will find an article dealing with 
the University of California. 


Three years ago Miss Norma R. 
Harrison was elected to the position 
of instructor in the Department of 
Public Speaking of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. She served in that De- 
partment until last June when she 
resigned, to return to her home in 
Cleveland, Ohio. During her service 
at “Iowa” Miss Harrison was always 
a favorite among all her students, af- 
fording inspiration to many aspiring 
readers and orators who needed just 
the sympathetic and patient help 
which she was ever willing to lend. 
She helped to raise the standards of 
public speaking in the University, 
higher than they had ever been be- 
fore; and left the school greatly to 
the regret of both faculty and stu- 
dents. During the coming winter 
Miss, Harrison plans to do recital 
work in Iowa. 


THE SUMMER SESSION 


You will be glad to learn that the 
first summer school was a great suc- 
cess. Registration was larger than 
was expected and the work of the 
School went on smoothly and en- 
thusiastically. 

Next summer we plan to offer a 
slightly longer course and we hope to 
announce to you several attractions 
that will make you want to be with 
us again. 


FIELD WORK 


The School is pleased to tell you 
that a start has been made to fill this 
want. For the coming school year 
some fifty dates have been made in 
surrounding territory, these dates to 
be filled by advanced students. We 
hope that this is but the beginning of 
a Student Extension work that will 
grow to larger proportions. From it 
we are certain that the pupils will 
receive much that is of value. 


NATIONAL SPEECH ARTS 
MEETING 


We are certain that you would have 
enjoyed the National Speech Arts As- 
sociation meeting, held in Evanston 
this year. The members were the 
guests of the School and as Evanston 
did her best in the matter of weather 
and the Alumni nearby their best in 
the matter of entertainment, the ses- 
sion was a pleasant one. Professor 
J. L. Lardner of the University was 
in charge of affairs and by working 
like a Trojan everything went well. 

The session was attended by over a 
hundred. members and many papers 
were read, many discussions held. 
Each night some member of the As- 
sociation gave a reading. Miss Jose- 
phine McGarry of this faculty de- 
lighted her hearers with her Lecture 
Recital on Irish poetry. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES: 


Cumnock Graduates at the State 


University of lowa 


During the past four years the De- 
partment of Public Speaking in the 
State University has employed only 
Cumnock graduates for the work in 
expression and oratory, a fact that 
speaks well for this School, since the 
University of Iowa has always paid a 
great deal of attention to the art of 


public speaking, ranking foremost 
among the North Central States in 
forensics. Professor Glenn N. Merry, 


a Cumnock Alumnus, now heads the 
department there, with Miss Alice C. 
Sullivans “also- a -erddustes Gratis 
School;-as ‘his assistant. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


Miss Alice McElrath is doing fine 
work as a teacher of Expression and 
English in the Deerfield’s Shields 
Higteochoolsatehighland: Park, [ll 


Miss Edna Eugenia Lowe is Di- 
rector of the Department of Physical 
Training at Carleton College, North- 
field, Minnesota. 


Miss Alice Lott has begun her pro- 
fessional career as a teacher of ex- 
pression in the John Marshall High 
School of Richmond, Virginia. 


_ Mrs. Eleanor Just Kinsley is teach- 
ing in the Dayton Conservatory of 
Music, Dayton, Ohio. 


Miss Ethel Grose is making an ex- 
cellent record as teacher of expres- 
Sree ttie soeander. Clark , College 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Miss Mae E. Kelly is teacher of ex- 
pression in the Pillsbury Academy, 
Owatonna, Minnesota. 


ine sGanadian Conservatory of 
Music at Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
Canada, numbers among its instruc- 
tors this year Mrs. Alice Wilson 
Graybill. Mrs. Graybill has charge of 
the work in expression. 


Miss Nina M. Gaskins continues her 
work as teacher of expression in the 
public schools at Connersville, Ind. 


Miss Hope Englehard, who taught 
lastyeareat, Park Falls; Wisconsin, 
has been elected to the teaching staff 
Otthe High school at. Gary, Indiana. 


Miss Emma C. Dumke is superin- 
tendent of reading in the _ public 
schools of Greeley, Colorado. 


Miss Mildred Dalzell is steadily ad- 
vancing in her work, having just been 
elected to a position as instructor in 
the Central State Normal at Edmond, 
Oklahoma. 


Splendid results are reported from 
the work of Miss Cornelia Cooper, 
instructor in the Madison, Wisconsin, 
high school. 


bitesmitcien JoosCase, 15 -teacher of 
expression in the College of Idaho 
at Caldwell. 


Miss Juanita E. Caldwell is doing 
excellents work .as- a.teacher~. of..ex- 
pression in the Arkansas Cumberland 
College, Clarksville, Arkansas. 


Mro Earls Burgett 1s steadily ad- 
vancing in his profession. He is now 
principal of the high school at Wol- 
cott, Indiana. 


Mr. Franc Berry is a successful in- 
structor in McKendree College, Leb- 
anon, Illinois. 


Lhe high school «at. Kearney Ne= 
braska, has at the head of physical 
training and expression Miss Minnie 
Jeebuetstetta. 


Good reports come to us of Miss 
Lillian V. Breeds) work aseteacher 
of English and expression in the Park 
Rapids*nieheschool» ats Pack. Rapids, 
Minnesota. 


Des Moines College speaks highly 
of the work of Miss Emma Auer, now 
a member of the instructional staff of 
that institution. 


Mrs. Bessie George Webb spent a 
successful summer with the Lincoln 
Chautauqua System, filling engage- 
ments in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia. She has again opened 
her studio in Webb Academy, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, with a fine enroll- 
ent. 


Several graduates were among the 
small army of Americans marooned 
in’ Europe: Miss Laura’ Lee of the 
faculty had an exciting time and re- 
turned to her work some ten days 
late. Mrs. Gertrude Powers Cleary, 
in company with her husband and 
baby daughter, made a thrilling es- 
cape from Brussels, where they had 
been living for several months, and 
arrived in America in September. 


Professor Frank Gilson is this year 
at the head of his department in the 
state Normal “School in. Emporia, 
Kansas. Professor Gilson closed his 
work at Southwestern College, Win- 
field, Kansas, with a fine record of 
successful teaching. 


Miss Grace Mattern, ’14, is teaching 
ti the: public= schools at Billings: 
Montana. 


Miss Florence Kelsey, ex 715, suc- 
cessfully staged “She Stoops to Con- 
quer” in her home town, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin. 

Miss Mabel Coddington put on 
“the AH oUses ot. Kimmont eb y pbDy, 
Henry Van Dykes at Oxford: College, 
Ohio. Miss Coddington is this year 
teaching in the high school at Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana. 


Miss Ida Bower, ’14, spent the sum- 
mer in the mountains of Colorado . 
and reports her health much im- 
proved. 
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Mrs. Mae Maynard Ross is doing 
considerable private teaching in her 
home city, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Miss Rose Baker teaches again this 
year at Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa. 

Miss Bessie Hatch, who taught at 
Ward Academy, South Dakota, is on 
the campus as a college student. 

Miss Gertrude Miller is teaching in 


Franklin Academy, Franklin, Ne- 
braska. 
Miss Kate Metcalfe returned last 


month to her work at Central College 
for Women, Lexington, Missouri. 

Miss Kittie Merrill, 713, goes into 
high school work at Clear Lake, Iowa, 
this year. 

Douglas Johnson, ’12, is teaching 
public speaking in the School of Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson 
spent the summer in Evanston. 

Miss Leah Deutsch is now Mrs 
Walter H. Grell, of 292 Twenty-first 
street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Miss Grace Hickox, long a success- 
ful studio teacher in Chicago, has 
added to her activities by taking 
charge of the department of expres- 
sion in the Bliss School of Music, 
Oak Park, Illinois. Miss Marilla C. 
Cudworth is her assistant. 

Mrs. Maude Bodenhamer Clark, of 
Bedford, Indiana, keeps up her in- 
terest in the field of expression and is 
doing considerable teaching. Her 
pupils not only speak well of her 
work but, better still, they read well. 

Mrs. Iva Ostrander Blews is the 
new name of another ’14 student. 
Mrs. Blews lives in Evansville, Wis- 
consin. 

The School was especially fortunate 
last year in hearing Isabel Garghill 
Beecher twice, once in the middle of 
the year, and at commencement. Mrs. 
Beecher’s gracious personality and 
her striking ability always win the 
hearts of our students. We hope that 
she can be with us each year. 

Miss Evelyn Bargelt is now heading 
her own company for the Redpath 
organization. 


Mrs. Margaret McCartney taught 
last year at lowa Wesleyan at Mount 
Pleasant. Miss McCartney has made 
an enviable record in all her profes- 
sional activities. 

Miss Mary Agnes Doyle read on an 
Eastern Chautauqua Circuit this past 
summer, presenting “Peg -o My 


Heart.” Her work has been enthusi- 
astically received. 

Miss Beulah Timblin McKinney is 
doing successful studio work in Mari- 
etta, Ohio. 

Professor Elbert R. Moses of West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania, closed another success- 
ful Chautauqua season with his Per- 
sonality Programs. Professor Moses 
writes that their Senior Play was 
Macbeth this year. They have staged 
in the pasty The Wenpest aap 
Merchant of Venice,” “Othello,” and 
“Hamlet,” and in each case have used 
the rotary system, each member of 
the cast playing more than one part 
on the evening of the play. 

Several members of the 1914 grad- 
uating class spent their summer in 
Chautauqua work. The following 


were among those thus engaged: 
Misses Barkman, -Owens, Thomas, 
Matthews, and Messrs. Stockman, 
Farrell, Culver, Godfrey. They all 
report an exceedingly interesting 
summer. 


Miss Lula F. Deal, 714, is teaching 
in the high school at Sapulka, Okla- 
homa. 

Miss Ada Ganschow is teaching in 
Wisconsin. 

Miss Amber Hopkins, whose illness 
compelled her to give up school last 
year, is again wi ith. us. 

Mrs. Lynette Hovious, 714, has been 
advised by her doctor to take a year’s 
rest. 

Miss Gertrude Heath, 714, has reg- 
istered for full work in the Univer- 
sity. 

Miss Jennie Mitchell, 714, is teach- 
ing in the Normal at Carbondale. 

Miss Leona Smith, 714, was with the 
Fisk Agency during the summer and 
later accepted a position in the high 
school -at Pontiac. illinois: 

Miss Fanny Steves, ex. 714, is teach- 
ing in Effingham, Kansas. 

Miss Gertrude Thomas was com- 
pelled to give up her public work on 
account of illness. 

Miss Olive Trautwein, ’14, is teach- 
ing in her native state, Kansas. 

Lloyd Wasser, 714, is leading man 
for the movies here. 

Miss Maude Willis is making an en- 
viable record in the Chautauqua and 
Lyceum field as a reader of plays. 
Her home is now in New York City 
and for the coming season she is to be 
with the Lincoln organization. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE, UNIVERSITY HALL 


FACULTY NOTES 


Professor Clarion D. Hardy, who 
has charge of the Department of Eng- 
lish in this School, spent his summer 
in Ohio, New York, and West Vir- 
ginia with the Redpath organization, 
giving morning-hour and Sunday lec- 
tures. Mr. Hardy gave lecture re- 
citals on “The Man with the Hoe,’ 
“The Servant in the House,” “The 
Fourth *Estate,” ““A’ Certain Rich 


OTHER 


The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia is located in Los Angeles. The 
College of Oratory is one of the nine 
affiliated Colleges of the University. 
Its teaching force is made up -of 
Beulah Wright, Dean; Gertrude Com- 
stock, Secretary; Elizabeth . Yoder, 
Leonard G. Nattkemper and A. Wil- 
liam Olmstead, the first three of the 
Cumnock School in Evanston. 

The Diploma Course of the College, 
three years in length, requires, for 
graduation, Junior Classification: in 
the College of .Liberal Arts. Upon 
graduation students are recommend- 
ed for the teacher’s special certificate 
in the State of California. 

Courses are found in Reading, given 
by Miss Yoder, in Public Speaking by 
Professor Nattkemper, in Debate and 
Parliamentary . Law. by ~—Professor 
Olmstead, in Modern Writers by Miss 


Man,” and ‘other topics. The sKed- 
path people speak very highly of his 
work, and he is offered a contract for 
the coming year. 

Miss Agnes Law is absent from her 
post during the Fall Term. All who 
have been under her instruction will 
be sure that we miss her and that we 
are looking forward to the -winter 
session when she will return. 


SCHOOLS 


Comstock, in Story Telling by Miss 
Wright. 

Much attention is given to the 
drama and last year the students pre- 
sented “The Man from Home,” “Ham- 
let,’ “Great Moments from Great 
Plays,” a series. of scenes, especially 
prepared by students, from modern 
novels; and an- afternoon of “irish 
players. 


Story hours are conducted in the 
city’s libraries and before Clubs and 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
with classes for teachers, mothers and 
librarians. 


Miss Beulah Wright, Dean, is well 
and favorably known as a reader of 
the drama. She has read “The Goal 
Gate,” “The Rising Moon,” and many 
other plays before the audiences of 
her. state. 
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THE SORORITIES 


Omega Upsilon 


The social activities of Omega 
Upsilon Sorority opened with a dan- 
cing party, given in honor of the 
pledges, on October 12. From time 
topes duringmthe year, »1913-1914 
other parties were given, with a Hal- 
loweéen Party at the Chapter House. 

Apriel/, atthe National -Gonven- 
tion, a business meeting was held in 
the College Room at the LaSalle 
Hotel from two till five, 125 people 
attending. On that night a ball was 
given in the Gold Room with 120 cou- 
ples present. The patronesses were 
Mesdamess: Bey, Co cRoettchér, .-J.2G. 
Schatten wl. vo. oopencer, GG. Chainber, 
and M. B. Swan. 

On the following day a luncheon 
was given in the Red Room, followed 
by a theatre party at the Blackstone: 

Another feature of this Convention 
was a reception given at the Alpha 
Chapter House to delegates of Chi- 
cago and Eastern Chapters. 

During the year several of the hon- 
orary members of the Sorority have 
visited the Chapter House. Among 
these were Isabel Garghill Beecher, 
Miss Margaret Lightbody, Evelyn G. 
Bargelt and Mrs. George Franklin. 

This fall Miss C. Helene Burgess, 
who for the past three years taught 
ibe empe.. Arizona, isin the. School 
again. During the illness of Miss 
Grace Gilbert of the faculty Miss 
Burgess took Miss Gilbert’s pupils. 

Three members of Alpha are reg- 
istered in the Post-Graduate Class 
this year, Misses Bowen, Prentiss and 
Burgess. 


The tollowing virls “have been 
pledsed™ this. term: Muriel Beebe, 
Ardmore, Mich.; Hazell Crawford, 


Evanston; Nell Colby, Ft. Atkinson, 
Wis.; Dorothy Heyward, Santa Fe, 
Ne Merskuthe }onnson, Chicago: Jane 
Pilkington, Chicago; Marie Prentiss, 
Waupun, Wis.; Severina Nelson, Oak 
Park; Lorna Stone, Pipestone, Minn.; 
Eloise ew tliiams,’ Harlan, Lowa, and 
Florence Levins, Crookston, Minn. 
Ghemtollowine 1s a partial list of 
our teaching alumni: Florabel An- 
drews, Dundee, Ill.; Tessie Mosey, 
Ft. Worth, Tex.; Lucile Colt, Glen- 
dale, O.; Marie Boles, South Bend, 
Ind.; Margaret Gildey, Boise, Idaho; 
Laura Buelow, O’Neil, Neb.; Laurie 
Jones, Minneapolis, Minn.; Tenney 


Olsen wavlear. lake -lowa-ssrtaze! 
Dopheide, St. Louis, Mo.; Clio Booth, 
Walla Walla, Wash., and Leila Pow- 
ellgckivanVV Orth... ex, ; 

Engagements announced: Miss Lu- 
cile’ Colt:to, Mr- A. Ro Babbitt of -Chi- 
cago; Miss Marie Sellman to Mr. 
Stephen Van Broderway of Chicago. 

Miss Gladys Jones of Watertown, 
Ss. D., was married last September to 
Mrvopenser sai -that city. 

Miss Ethel Stocking of Indepen- 
dence, Ia., was married last spring to 
Mrs cB. Swan of*her home city. 


Miss Catherine Kelley of Joliet 
leaves this month for a winter in 
California. 


Miss Ruth Humphreys is coaching 
plays in Janesville, Wis., where she 
is also doing private teaching. 

Miss Frances Fry soon starts ona 
tour of the Eastern states as reader 
for a concert company. 

Miss Ina Botkin is studying in Chi- 
cago this winter. 

Miss Bess Barkman spent a suc- 
cessful summer in Chautauqua work. 
She is now visiting in Evanston. 


Phi Beta 


We closed the year 1913-1914 with 
a banquet for chapter members, their 
mothers, and alumni at the Mission 
Tea Rooms on Sheridan Road. 

The new school year found many of 
the old members back, though sev- 
éralcot the chapter had taken teach- 


ing positions, announced engage- 
ments, or otherwise busied them- 
selves. 


The Chapter has pledged Miss Ruth 
Sutton, Cambridge, Wis., Miss .Mar- 
gcuerite Plein, Dixon, Ill.; Miss Charlie 
Maclin, Covington, Tenn.; Miss Lu- 
cile Arnold, Manchester, Ia.; Miss 
Edna Rober, Springfield, O.; Miss 
Edna Bennett, Springfield, Ill.; Miss 
Beulah Petticrew, Springfield, O.; 
Miss “Nola Critz, -Méemphis, Mo:; 
Miss Roxilla McCluney, Arkansas 
City, eArion? Mildred ¥itull, Lake: “Ge- 
neva, Wis.; Dorothy Bishop, Chicago, 
and Miss Gertrude Cuddahy, Mish- 
waukee, Wis. 

Rivgees olpmieeactives emberseare 
registered in the Post-Graduate Class, 
Misses Fortier, Shultz and Mack. 

Miss Critz is conducting play- 
ground work at the Central School, 
Evanston. 
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Edna Webster is teaching in Ep- 
worth Seminary, lowa. 


Gladys Burnside is teaching in the 
high school at Fairfield, Iowa. 


Glenere Grundman is teaching in 
the Monroe high school, Iowa. 


Alma Lortz has a position in the 
high school at Williamsburg, Iowa. 


Eva Owens, who did Chautauqua 
reading during the summer, is study- 
ing at “the State University, ot in- 
diana. 


_ Myrtle Johnson is registered in the 
State Normal in her home city, Wi- 
nona, Minn. 


Miss Elsie Shultz announces her en- 
gagement to Mr. Richard Lee of 
Madison, Wis. 

In the absence of Hermione Peter- 
son, who was awarded the Zeta schol- 
arship, the honor goes to Miss 
Josephine Mack, alternate. 


Clara Ayres .is teaching in Lincoln, 
Neb. 


Della Brokaw, of Stronghurst, IIl., 
has announced her engagement. 


Zeta Phi Eta 


The first term of 1914-1915 opened 
with ten girls back. The following 
have been pledged: Miss Bernice 
Trude, Evanston; Miss Golden Hart, 
Manistee, Mich.; Miss Laura Neu- 
meister, Muskegon, Mich.; Miss Ma- 
rie Kelley, Davenport, Ja.; Miss 
Thelma Yaggy, Davenport, la.; Miss 
Anne Radcliffe, Sydney, Neb.; Miss 
Fileen Mitchell, Bedford, Ind.; Miss 
Elsie Shields, New Orleans,- La. 

Many pleasant social affairs have 
been enjoyéed-by the Chapter. On the 
7th of October Frances Vandercook 
gave a party for the Chapter and 
pledges at her home in North Evan- 
ston. On the first the pledges enter- 
tained the actives at the home of 
Bernice Trude on Hinman avenue. 
Two theater parties have been given, 
at. the last the Chapter saw Forbes 
Robertson in “The Light that Failed.” 
These, with a beach supper and in- 
formal affairs at the Chapter House, 
have proved most enjoyable. 


Miss Birdie Mae Matthews was our 
delegate at the National Convention 
last year held in Boston at the home 
of Alpha Chapter. During her trip 
she was instrumental in organizing 
Delta Chapter at Syracuse University, 


N. Y. Miss Matthews is now on the 
road with one of Mr. Runner’s com- 
panies. Her work is proving most 
successful. 


Among the alumni who _ have 
dropped in during the year are Mrs. 
Mackamer, formerly Omega Mac- 
namara; Mrs. Gleason, and Misses 
Reese, Helen Norton, Stewart, and 
Cudworth. 


The following alumni are teaching: 
Hermona Shirky *Saginaw, Micie= 
Mona Voght, Stuttgart, Ark.; Aura 
Bradford, Topeka, Kan.; Florence 
Hubbard, Northfield, Minn.; Garnett 
Robinson, Houston, Tex.; Marilla 
Cudworth, Oak Park, Ill, and Hazel 
Packard, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Florence Norton is studying in the 
Sargent School, New York. 


Ruth Burr was married in Septem- 
ber to Mr. McCallum of Evanston. 


Helen Norton is with the Century 
Bureau. 


Ethel Tilley was married in July. 


Hermione Peterson, recipient of the 
Zeta scholarship last year, was com- 
pelled to give up her study because 
of her mother’s illness. Miss Peter- 
son is teaching in her home city, St. 
Paul. 


Isabel Riese gave up her work in 
Manitowoc and is now studying in 
Chicago University. 

Fanny Bernheisel is married and 
living in Menominee, Wis. 

Mrs. Don Miller, formerly Alice 
Dalzell, has moved from Menominee, 
Wis., to Stanley. Her husband is 
superintendent of schools in that 
city. 

Gladys Allen is studying in the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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AUDITORIUM, SCHOOL OF ORATORY 


TEACHING PROBLEMS 


How many times do you wish you 
could talk shop with some one, could 
discuss some of the teaching prob- 
lems that vex you? Often, of course. 
Won’t you write the editor of the 
Bulletin about some of these prob- 
lems, telling your way of solving 
them? Your letter will find publica- 
tion here and will be of assistance 
to some other teacher. 


What, in your opinion, is the value 
of declamation in making a good 
speaker of.a young man or woman? 
Can you develop a good speaker with- 
out its aid? 

What success do you have in the 
teaching of “diction,” in bringing to 
your students a desire for a correct 
pronunciation of words? How do you 
break down the narrow provincial- 


isms and set up correct standards in- 
Stearic ce probleme 1s0:t0 162 

And voice training! What individ- 
ual problems to solve! What meth- 
ods do you use most successfully? 

What are you doing with oral Eng- 
lish and extemporaneous speaking? 
Have you evolved some successful 
teaching methods in these courses? 

The above are a few suggestions for 
you. May we hear from you? 

How many times, teachers, have 
your hearts been wrung by the hard 
working pupil with little talent, the 
young man with scant ability, the 
young woman of small charm? 
Everywhere you find them, often so 
enthusiastic, so determined about 
their work. They ‘are .a. problem to 
the conscientious teacher. Read what 
Miss Rose Baker of Cornell College 
has to say on the subject. 


The Ugly Duckling 
[Rose Baker, Cornell College, Iowa] 


Yes, it is a queer subject, but it is 
a problem with which you are all 
dealing; one which is more harass- 
ing than any other problem that con- 
fronts us in this great work of self- 
expression. By the ugly duckling I 


do not mean the Demosthene’s and 
the Webster’s in embryo—the men of 
genius will take care of themselves, 
no matter what difficulties they must 
overcome. The ugly duckling is the 
type of student found in every school 
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who insists on taking the course in 
oratory. Although you feel reason- 
ably sure after months of weary labor 
that he can never reach even his own 
ideal of what a good reader should 
be, much less your own. 

During our college days we see so 
many unpromising students make 
such remarkable progress that we do 
not realize until we are teachers— 
and are brought face to face with the 
situation—that there may be students, 
especially in schools of expression, 
to whom such a change is impossible. 
Even then we may be so carried away, 
as it were, by our enthusiasm for the 
work? that. westatl to vealize- ity al 
confess that this was my own ex- 
perience until a well-meaning fellow 
teacher exploded a bomb at my very 
feet with the following question: 
“Why do you oratory teachers en- 
courage such students to take that 
work? It seems such a wasteful ex- 
penditure of time and money, when 
you know as well as we do that they 
will never make readers if they study 
until doomsday.” Although my work 
had extended only a little over three 
years I had seen some apparently 
hopeless cases make such remarkable 
growth that I thought anyone with 
average intelligence could make at 
least al tair reader, and. at the same 
time the work would prove so val- 
uable as to outweigh other consid- 
erations. 

I could only answer the question by 
saying that we did not seek the stu- 
dents to begin with and, consequently, 
they must determine for themselves 
whether or not they were to continue 
the work. Moreover, that it was my 
duty to see that they received as 
much in the way of instruction, and 
a great deal more in the way of in- 
spiration, than the greatest genius in 
school. At the same time, her ques- 
tion made me wonder if I had done 
right in encouraging these so-called 
hopeless cases, instead of insisting 
that they take work for which they 
are better fitted. There are teachers 
of expression who take the stand that 
they will not waste their energies 
upon pupils who have no talent for it. 

After much consideration I have 
come to these conclusions. First, we, 
mse teachers,. have Sno rion. to- say 
whether or not a student will suc- 
ceed in this work. The very fact that 
he wants to do it is evidence that he 
Guciiadiu least sO attepipt itu, Mat 


of our “slowest” students are, after 
all, the “surest,” and “make good” 
many times where the student who 
really had talent has amounted to 
nothing because he lacked the ambi- 
tion to do things. One encouraging 
feature of the situation is the fact 
that a large majority of these stu- 
dents must of necessity make great 
sacrifices in order to take the work. 
Hence their very best energies are 
directed toward making the most of 
every opportunity. 

Second, no one knows better than 
the teacher how much honest praise 
and kindly encouragement will do 
for a faithful student. Many times a 
stolid exterior is only the result of 
home training. There are thousands 
of good people who teach their chil- 
dren “self-repression” rather than 
self-expression and self-control. It is 
an extremely difficult thing to over- 
come the habit of years, and to break 
down this wall of reserve that is hold- 
ing them back from what they really 
want and need. 

Again, children are allowed from 
the very beginning to form careless 
habits in reading, and this elementary 
work determines in a large measure 
what their future success in reading 
is‘to be... Youumay say thatitvie nate 
ural for some children to be good 
readers. I grant it, but let those same 
children be allowed to form what I 
call the monotone habit. It may 
take “all the king’s horses” to root 
it up, and even then it may never be 
entirely overcome. 

One of the most difficult cases I 
have ever had was a student who had 
been allowed to form this habit. He 
had a good stage presence, unusual 
power of expressing emotion, flexible 
voice and yet there was something 
in his reading that always grated on 
his audience. Again and again I was 
asked: “What is the matter with 
that man’s reading? He has been in 
training for years and yet no one 
likes to hear him read.” Before he 
had finished his first lesson I knew 
that he had formed the monotone 
habit) tosthe extent? of returninoeeat 
stated intervals to the same note, dis- 
regarding even the very sense of the 
words in so doing. He had no idea 
of what tone-color meant, since his 
attention had never been called to 
it, and as for “creating atmosphere,” 
the phrase meant absolutely nothing 
to him. I found later that he had 
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been allowed to drift as a hopeless 
case. 

I appealed-to his pride by keeping 
constantly before him this thought: 
“Qneot the great tests of.-a-man’s 
intelligence is his use of inflections.” 
It took a year of the most strenuous 
work to overcome the difficulty, even 
in a small measure, and without eter- 
nal vigilance on his part it will al- 
ways trouble him. That man is now 
teaching oratory and has given a 
number of very creditable recitals. 
He knows what is wrong and has 
gone about it, intelligently, to work 
out his own salvation. Furthermore, 
he is going to be a better teacher be- 
cause of the very difficulties he has 
had to overcome. 


liitics senool sot oratory does no 
more than to correct bad habits of 
thought, speech and action, to break 
down the icy wall of reserve, it will 
be worth while, but it does more than 
this, even for these so-called hope- 
less cases. It gives them a new self- 
respect, a realization of their own 
weaknesses and their own powers. In 
short, it may even develop a new per- 
sonality. 

The time is at hand when students 


are entering schools of expression, 
not so much with the hope of he- 


CAMPUS SHORE 


coming public speakers, or even 
teachers of oratory, as with the hope 
of what it will do for them in the 
way of a better, all around devel- 
opment, a better self-expression. It 
may be and often is a slow and dis- 
couraging task, but I believe that it 
pays a larger return for the capital 
invested than any other course in the 
higher institutions of learning. It is 
neither a waste of time nor money 
when it can bring to one human soul 
greater powers of mind and body, 
and higher ideals of life in its fullest 
sense. 

One last. word, anutiis 1Suto ithe 
teacher. , Encourage!’ Give. to the 
struggling student your very best in 
the way of instruction, and with this 
give generous doses of encourage- 
ment, and yours shall be the glory, 
while they are giving the power. 

Are my views too optimistic ? 


INFORMATION 


The editor of this Bulletin is always 
anxious to know about you and your 
work, about your professional activi- 
ties. Write us about this, about what 
you are doing, about the activities of 
other graduates of the School. These 
items will later appear in our news 
columns. 
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FOREWORD 


This mid-year Bulletin is sent to you 
with the best wishes of the School, its 
faculty, and the alumni editors. 


New Courses 


With the addition of the new courses 
in debate, story-telling, play presentation, 
and methods, students are finding their 
days full, too full, many of them say. 
This may mean the addition of a year 
to the course, a thing desired by some 
of us. If this should come to pass it is 
planned to add a certain number of col- 
lege hours to the requirements for 
graduation. If you are still interested 
in Alma Mater and have any opinion 
concerning this suggested change, won't 
you write us frankly? We should ap- 
preciate your interest. The change, if 
made, would mean a two-year certificate 
course, much the same as the one now 
offered, a three-year diploma course with 
five hours per week in Liberal Arts re- 
quired, and a four-year graduate course 
with the same college requirements. 


A Suggestion 


Do you take the Public Speaking Re- 
view? If you find yourself in agreement 
with the article on High School Courses 
published in this issue, that magazine 
will fit your desk. The same may be 
said of the English Review, published 
by the University of Chicago Press. 


Well Known Graduate Dies 


The Cumnock School of Oratory in 
Los Angeles has lost its: head and 
founder, Mrs. Addie Murphy Grigg. 
Elsewhere in this issue will be found an 
article concerning her life and work. 


Contests 


We want articles for the Bulletin from 
high school teachers on the benefits and 
evils of inter-scholastic declamatory con- 
tests. Give us your experiences, your 
beliefs. 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 


From time to time inquiries come from 
graduates concerning high school courses 
in public speaking. Various questions 
are asked. What should be incorporated 
in this and that course? What texts are 
best? Due to the stress of crowded 
schedules it is not always possible to 


answer these letters fully. It has been 
suggested that an article in this Bulletin 
might be helpful to many, hence the 
following. 

These suggestions are presented with 
the knowledge that not all of you will 
agree with every point made; they are 
set forth, however, in the hope that they 
will give common ground on which all 
may stand. 

To discover this common ground the 
following questions are asked: What do 
we wish to accomplish for the student? 
Do we wish to make him an entertainer, 
a reader, a declaimer of orations, a prize 
winner in contests? What is the end in 
view? 

Would you subscribe to this creed? 

“Tt is my ambition to teach my begin- 
ning students to read simple English 
from the printed page in an intelligent 
manner, to deliver well simple, straight- 
forward speeches they have committed, 
to say in a direct, forceful manner a 
words for 


few themselves—all this in 
good English. 
“Later I hope to give them some 


knowledge concerning the construction 
of’ a speech, and of debate; teaching 
them the necessity of thorough prepara- 
tion and advancing them in their ability 
to think and speak on their feet. 


“Somewhere in their development I 
plan to take up with them a study of the 
vocal interpretation of literature, leading 
them by this means into a greater love 
for men’s written thoughts, into a greater 
ability to express those thoughts.” 


Could you subscribe to that? Of 
course—with certain additions and de- 
ductions, with certain differences in 
emphasis. But that we may have some 
place from which to start and some goal 
in view, let us accept for the moment 
the foregoing as a fair presentation of 
the’ case, 


How shall we handle the work? 


Our beginners we wish to teach to 
read well from the printed page, to de- 
liver simple committed speeches, to speak 
for themselves. Shall we begin with a 
presentation of theory or with actual 
work, the theory being presented as occa- 
sion arises? It is safe to say that most 
teachers favor the latter method. “The 
Voyage,” by Irving, in the cheap River- 
view edition, will give desirable material 
for the first work in reading. A valuable 
method that serves a double purpose, in 
that it furnishes the right motive for 
common reading, and at the same time 
aids in the development of a liking for 
good things in literature, is as follows: 
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From a carefully selected list of books, 
let each student choose one. (The list 
should include Scott, Dickens, Churchill, 
books of travel, biography, etc. E. P. 
Dutton’s “Everyman’s” edition is inex- 
pensive and desirable.) The class exer- 
cise consists in the reading of well 
chosen portions of the books—the re- 
quirements being the selection of inter- 
esting parts and sufficient preparation to 
make the reading effective. The method 
has the advantage in that only one book 
of a kind is in the class and it rests 
with the reader to arouse interest in it. 
The real object of real reading, then, 
is fulfilled. (There are many modifica- 
tions of the above that would be valu- 
able.) “Choice Readings” will give the 
teacher all the theory work the class 
needs and the book can be used in later 
class work in interpretation. The bulle- 
tin published by the Illinois Association 
of Teachers of English, Vol. 7, No. 4, 
may be secured from H. G. Paul, 
Urbana, Ill., and from it the teacher 
will get many ideas for successful ex- 
temporaneous subjects. Too, the other 
classes in History, Civics and Science will 
furnish interesting topics, as will the 
local civic and social affairs of the town 
and county, school and community. 

During the course as the class seems 
ready there may be profitable presenta- 
tions of technical material, such as dis- 
cussions of Emphasis, Distinctness, Pho- 
netics, Voice, Gesture. Certainly these 
should grow out of the class work and 
not be forced into it. 

Each teacher, naturally, will arrange 
the foregoing to suit himself or herself, 
but the ground, once covered, cannot but 
result in benefits for the student. 

Such a class should meet two or three 
times per week, not more, and if interest 
is to be maintained special sessions must 
be held from time to time where the 
best speakers in the class may present a 
program. 

For the work in  extemporaneous 
speaking no text need be placed in the 
hands of the class, though the teacher 
will find helpful ideas in  Phillip’s 
“Effective Speaking” and in Pearson and 
Hick’s ‘“Extemporaneous Speaking.” 
Topics as indicated for the first year 
will prove satisfactory if the student is 
given more time for presentation. <A 
very close correlation may be worked 
out between this work and the work of 
the English Composition classes. A live 
class may be expected if live topics are 


chosen. The better magazines, if avail- 
able, will give a wealth of material. 

For the work in debate there are sev- 
eral available texts, all good. Lyon’s 
“Debate,” published by the University of 
Chicago Press, will be as satisfactory as 
any. Other good ones are: “A Manual 
of Debate,’ by Thomas, published by 
American Book Company; “Essentials 
of Argument,” by Foster, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; “Introductory 
Course in Argumentation,’ by Perry, 
published by American Book Company. 
The essential points to emphasize with 
high school students, in fact, with all 
beginners, are defining terms clearly, 
stating evidence accurately, getting two 
or three fundamental propositions and 
using great care to prove each proposi- 
tion before leaving it. This last is the 
all-important point—do not leave any 
proposition until sufficient support has 
been found and stated. 


For the work in oral interpretation 
Cumnock’s “Choice Readings” should 
commend itself to graduates of this 
School, as, indeed, it does to all teachers. 
One vital addition may be made to the 
work. Students should be asked to pre- 
sent “background” for all selections 
used, something concerning the author 
and his work and times, concerning the 
selection, its meaning, its value, its pos- 
sibilities. This will connect itself closely 
with the literature classes, will present 
further opportunities for extemporane- 
ous speaking, will lead to honest, indi- 
vidual thinking. Given as a “setting” for 
the selection, it cannot but keep the work 
on the plane of simplicity and sincerity, 
which is much to be desired. 


Course one may well cover the scho- 
lastic year. Courses two and three may 
be presented in one or two years, while 
course four should fill a year. 
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from Los Angeles Times, 


Janiarvelcs 1915+] 
DEATH CLAIMS BRIGHT WOMAN 


After having performed a unique and 
valuable service in the development of 
the culture and character of a host of 
young ladies, who came under her tute- 
lage during the past twenty-one years, 
Mrs. Addie Murphy Grigg, founder and 
director of the Cumnock School of Ex- 
pression, this city, passed away yesterday 
at her home in Pasadena, after a linger- 
ing illness. 

Mrs. Grigg’s influence in her work 
was notably far-reaching. Possessed of 
a strong character, she succeeded admi- 
rably in developing strength in the char- 
acters of those about her. She also 
possessed an intense spirituality which 
also enabled her to bring out the best 
traits in those placed in her charge. 


Her Aims High 


A stranger when she came to Cali- 
fornia twenty-two years ago, she readily 
won friends. After a year of teaching 
in one or two local institutions, she 
opened her school with four pupils. 

It was only a year or two, however, 
until she found it necessary to move to 
more commodious quarters, and twelve 
years ago the school had grown to such 
proportions that it became advisable to 
erect a separate building at Fifteenth and 
Figueroa streets. With characteristic 
artistry, Mrs. Grigg not only sought to 
provide satisfactory accommodations for 
her pupils, but in the very construction of 
the building to give the proper atmo- 
sphere for the work which she was car- 
rying on. 

Noteworthy Building 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Kate Tupper 
Galpin, then a prominent club woman, 
she decided to exemplify the spirit of 
the master dramatist in the new home 
for the school. The front elevation, to 
the minutest detail, was a replica of 
Shakespeare’s birthplace. Throughout 
the building the spirit of Old English 
architecture was made manifest. 

Increases in the staff of teachers had 
steadily become necessary with the 
growth of the school until at the present 
time the number is sixteen. The name 
was also changed at the time the present 
quarters were constructed to the Cum- 
nock School of Expression. 

The name Cumnock is that of Mrs. 
Grigg’s instructor, to whom she was 
later also assistant at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in Evanston, Ill. This was Dr. 
R. L. Cumnock. 


[Reprint 


STORY-HOURS 


The story-hours being conducted in 
Evanston by the School are proving very 
interesting and of much practical value. 
There are six of these hours now in 
operation—four at schools, one at a mis- 
sion chapel, and one at the public library. 
The smallest average attendance is 
fifteen and the largest is sixty-five. The 
children range in age from four to four- 
teen, approximately. The stories are told 
by members of the class in Children’s 
Literature and Story-Telling, although a 
few Juniors have also taken a very 
creditable part in the work. 

While there has been no_ definite 
schedule of stories, the interest has kept 
up well. One hour has been in opera- 
tion since early in October. The students 
take their turn in filling the hours, and 
find, as is always the case, that the best 
way to learn to do a thing is by doing 
it. Moreover, they realize the fact that 
while they are getting their experience, 
they are helping the children into an 
appreciation of good usage in English, 
a love for the best in literature, and 
high ideals of living. The story-hours 
seem to be quite worth while. 


A NEW WORK 


Our Committee on Appointments is 
preparing what seems to them a very 
adequate plan for assisting the teaching 
graduates of the School. Blanks for in- 
formation concerning graduates now 
teaching will later be sent out and we 
hope to have on file eventually a com- 
plete record of your preparation and 
experience. With this information within 
reach we shall be able to serve you and 
institutions looking for competent, ex- 
perienced teachers. 

This effort, to be of real service, de- 
mands your co-operation, not only in the 
matter of full information concerning 
your own record but also in the sending 
in of information concerning teaching 
vacancies. We believe we can help you; 
VOU, 100, Cal aid ‘tis. 


CAMPUS PICTURES 


A very handsomely framed group of 
pictures of campus scenes is now ready 
for our teaching graduates. You who 
are teaching in colleges, academies, and 
high schools, wouldn’t you lke a copy 
for your class room? It may be had for 
the asking. Address Ralph Dennis, care 
of the School. 
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ALUMNI ASSISTANCE 


Since the graduation of the first class 
this School has done all it could to 
place its graduates in professional work. 
It is possible that many a teacher owes 
her first place to Dr. Cumnock, to Alma 
Mater. In late years no stone has been 
left unturned in trying to care for grad- 
uates. The Committee on Appointments 
has busied itself and has done much to 
put educational institutions in touch 
with capable teachers. Dr. Cumnock’s 
old motto has been kept in mind, “What 
is best for the student is best for the 
School,” and the Committee has realized 
that well placed and well pleased grad- 
uates are the biggest asset of any insti- 
tution. We hope this year to make a 
record not before made. We believe we 
can do this, as we feel confident we are 
graduating an unusual number of well- 
trained men and women. 

But you can help. We need your help. 
Help from those of you who are teaching 
and from those not in active work! We 
want to know of vacancies. We want an 
opportunity to recommend a candidate. 
If you have a candidate in mind and 
we can assist in placing that person, let 
us know. If you have no candidate, let 
us know of the vacancy. If Alma Mater 
was ever of service to you, you can more 
than repay any debt of obligation in this 
way. Keep us informed. 


ADJUSTING OUR POINT OF VIEW 
IN A COLLEGE PUBLIC 
SPEAKING CLASS 


[By> J. “L. “Chestnuts, 
Minnesota | 


What shall I do in the first public 
speaking recitation? 

That is the question which I had to 
answer when I began to teach a begin- 
ning class in public speaking. The presi- 
dent’s letter said that instructors should 
utilize the first recitation in order to 
encourage a serious attitude toward col- 
lege work. Some teachers might have 
displayed their skill by reading; but that 
display was inadvisable because the dan- 
ger of imitation was frowned upon. 
Consequently I determined to use the 
hour in securing a common understand- 
ing of the students and the subject of 
the course. This was done with the aid 
of a list of suggestive questions which 
were intended to set the students think- 
ing and to give the instructor personal 
information about each one. In other 
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words, an attempt was made to adjust 
our point of view. 


The questions were: 


1. Why did you choose this subject? 

2. What courses have you had in 
public speaking or elocution? 
What text books on the subject are 
familiar to you? 

Have you had any lessons in vocal 
music? 

3. What experience have you had in 
giving recitations, in making 
speeches, or in acting? 

4. What are some of your difficulties 
in speaking? 

What are some of your merits as 
a speaker? 

5. What do you hope to get out of 
this subject? 

What ambitions do you have to be 
a speaker in college and in your life 
work? 

6. Do you have a place to practice in 
which is neither too dusty, nor 
too damp, nor too cold? 

7. Name four of the best speakers 
whom you have heard. What did 
you admire in their speaking? 
What faults have you noticed in 
actors or in public speakers? 

8 What do you now think is essen- 
tial for good speaking? 

The answers to the fourth, seventh, 
and eighth questions were the basis for 
a class discussion, the instructor acting 
as chairman. On the blackboard were 
placed in parallel columns a list of diffi- 
culties which students say they have in 
speaking, a list of possible solutions of 
those difficulties, and a list of what stu- 
dents, just beginning the course, thought 
was essential for good public speaking. 


The difficulties in expression were: 
indistinctness, speaking too rapidly, 
breath control, voice control, lack of 
feeling or spirit, and embarrassment, 
nervousness, or self-consciousness. 
These were offset by essentials in ex- 
pression, such as distinctness, correct 
pronunciation, a good voice capable of 
variety in pitch and volume, expression 
of feeling, earnestness, easy, pleasing 
manner, good carriage, personal mag- 
netism. 


The difficulties in the construction of 
a speech were: lack of original ideas, 
of fluency, of quick and logical thinking. 
These were roughly offset by the follow- 
ing essentials in the construction of a 
speech: something to say—a message— 
knowledge of one’s subject, concrete, in- 
teresting material, fluency, and clear 
thinking. 
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The essentials in both the delivery and 
the construction of a speech were 
thought to be self-confidence, a good 
memory, and sympathy with one’s audi- 
ence. 

The great interest shown in the con- 
struction of a speech justifies the ar- 
rangement that confines delivery of 
speeches and poems to the first semester, 
and allows a study and delivery of orig- 
inal speeches in the second semester. 

The result of this exercise was an 
informal acquaintance with one another 
and with the substance of our work, and 
the creation of a good class spirit. 

At succeeding meetings our point of 
view was further adjusted to a common 
basis by comments on the nature of 
public speaking and the place it has in 
civic, vocational, and college life, and by 
a survey of the text. 

For those logical minds who fear 
memorizing, an assignment in the psy- 
chology and logic of memorizing was 
helpful. Reference was made to Chap- 
tetseet eto. SI in) “The Learning 
Process,” by Colvin. Thus it was found 
easy to memorize by associating ideas 
according to contiguity, similarity, and 
contrast. The secondary laws of asso- 
ciation, primacy, recency, frequency, 
vividness of meaning, and congruity of 


emotional tone, were also considered and 
applied. 

The problems of adjusting our point 
of view, of course, continue throughout 
the year. Each student is an individual 
problem in adjustment. There is the 
student with the locked jaw, the nasal 
twang, the flat rattle, the harsh, throaty 
voice. There is the track man, the foot- 
ball player, the lawyer, the politician, 
the minister, the college editor, the social 
celebrity, the actress, and the frightened 
dude. There is the doctor, the engineer, 
the miner, foreign farmer, and the odd- 
job man who is working his way through 
school. Then there is the man who takes 
himself too seriously, and the excited 
clown, besides the fascinating beauty, the 
dreamy girl who is aroused by having 
to recite at a church social, the passive 
clam who says, “I can’t,’ and the girl 
without breathing capacity who thinks 
that enthusiasm is vulgar. There is hu- 
manity to whom the _ public-speaking 
teacher must talk in various dialects. 
The engineer, for instance, can. be 
reached by telling him that his mouth 
should be as wide open as a good gate- 
way or a proscenium arch. The member 
of the girls’ glee club can be interested 
by an explanation of tone placement as 
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it is taught in a few private lessons at 
Northwestern University Music School. 

By following such methods of ap- 
proach to a common point of view a 
teacher can obey the various laws of 
teaching. He can lead in inductive ob- 
servation and bundling up of facts into 
eroups. He can help in the apperception 
of new thoughts and emotions by refer- 
ring to the old ones. He can help a 
student to “know what is coming in 
order to bring all powers to bear upon 
the work of learning.’ He can promote 
reflection, self-activity, and motor activ- 
ity. He can arouse interest in the con- 
flicting, the similar, and the curious un- 
known. And finally, he can show the 
correlation of studies which together aid 
one another. 

To use the words of McMurry, he can 
encourage “true or logical study, which 
is vigorous application of the mind to a 
subject for the satisfaction of a felt 
need. It requires the reaction of self 
upon ideas, presented until they are sup- 
plemented, organized, and _ tentatively 
judged, so that they are held in the mem- 
ory. Then it must accomplish its guid- 
ing purpose and the knowledge has been 
so assimilated that it has been used in 
a normal way and has become an experi- 
ence, precautions having been taken for 
the preservation of inidividuality.” 

May we all become more skillful in 
that process in order to develop better, 
larger, and happier personalities. 


NORTHWESTERN IN DEBATE 
AND ORATORY 

Nine years ago Michigan, Chicago 
and Northwestern organized the Central 
Debating League, which holds its con- 
tests the third Friday in January. Each 
institution has two teams—the Affirma- 
tive debates at home, the Negative at 
one of the other schools. Thus three 
debates are held on the same night and 
on the same question. On January 
15 the Northwestern Affirmative de- 
bated the Michigan Negative at Evans- 
ton; the Northwestern Negative met the 
Chicago Affirmative at Chicago, and the 
Michigan Affirmative met the Chicago 
Negative at Ann Arbor. At this con- 
test Northwestern won a unanimous de- 
cision over Michigan, and lost 2 to 1 to 
Chicago. Michigan won 2 to 1 from 
Chicago. On the basis of the total votes 
of the judges Northwestern is ahead in 
the League this year, receiving four out 
of a possible six votes. Last year both 
of our teams won, and received five out 
of a possible six votes. 


Viewed from other angles our record 
for the past five years is gratifying. 
During this period we have not lost a 
debate on our home floor, and three of 
the five were won by unanimous deci- 
sions. For the same time Michigan has 
one unanimous decision to her credit, 
and Chicago none. Furthermore, dur- 
ing the past five years Northwestern has 
had six winning teams, Michigan five, 
and Chicago four. But our Freshmen 
have also done commendable work. In 
April each year they debate with the 
Freshmen of Chicago University. It is 
enough to say that the Northwestern 
youngsters have won the last four con- 
tests, 

In 1891 the Northern Oratorical 
League was formed, and is now com- 
posed of the following institutions: 
University of Michigan, Northwestern 
University, Wisconsin University, Ober- 
lin College, Iowa University, Minnesota 
University, and _ Illinois University. 
The annual contest is held the first Fri- 
day in May. In the last fourteen years 
Illinois has won one first, Minnesota one, 
Iowa two, Oberlin one, Wisconsin two, 
Michigan two and Northwestern five. 
These facts show that in recent years 
Northwestern has won twice as many 
firsts as any other school in the League. 

We believe that this record in Public 
Speaking is about all we can reasonably 
hope for. We shall, therefore, be satis- 
fied if we can maintain it in the future. 


JAMES. L. LARDNER: 


NEWS ITEMS 


Miss Helen Redlingshafer, ’14, is 
teaching in the public schools of Som- 
ers, Mont. 

Miss Helen Norton, with the Century 
Lyceum Bureau, reports over a hundred 
engagements filled since the opening of 
her season. Miss Norton has the habit 
all graduates should acquire—when 
near Chicago she visits the School. 

Miss Lucile E. Colt is now Mrs. Geo. 
M. Babbitt. Her new address is 366 E. 
Sixtieth Street, Chicago. 

G. Y. Warner handles the public speak- 
ing work in Grinnell College, Iowa. 

From her home town of Grand Junc- 
tion, Iowa, Pauline Dutton goes into 
many lowa cities, coaching high school 
plays and contestants. 

Lillian Breed is teaching in the high 
school at Park Rapids, Minn. 

Miss Cannady of last year’s class is 
now Mrs. Clarence Gibson. Her new 
home is in Springfield, Mo. 
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Miss Elsie Green, who completed her 
course at the close of the first term this 
year, has gone to New York for the 
winter and contemplates a course of 
study in the Sargent School. 

Miss Norma Harrison, for many years 
on the faculty of the State University 
of Iowa, is about to begin a reading tour 
of that state. Her headquarters will be 
at Iowa City. 

Miss Evelyn Metz has a studio in her 
home city, Holland, Mich. She reports 
a great deal of work among the clubs 
of her state. 

Florabel Andrews, °13, has a studio 
in Dundee, III. 

Miss Wilhelmine Gehl is spending the 
winter in New York City. 

Mrs. Mabel Smith Reynolds is doing 
extension work for the University of 
Montana. 

Mabelle Harvey is taking a_ special 
course in physical training in Chicago. 

Dr. Cumnock is now in the South 
for the winter. We hope to have him 
back with us for Commencement. 

Miss Agness Law, absent during the 
first term, is again in the School. 

Miss Gwen Frost of Grundy Center, 
Iowa, is busy coaching high school con- 
testants in nearby towns. Several other 
graduates find a large demand for their 
services in the same line of work. 

Miss Alta Dennis, ’12, dropped in for 
a short visit. She is teaching in the 
high school at Springville, N. Y. 

Miss Ruth Humphrey, ’14, has been 
called to Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, to assist Miss Leila Powell 
in her work there. 

Robert Acheson is head of the De- 
partment of Public Speaking at High- 
land Park College, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Students report him an_ enthusiastic 
“Northwestern” man. 


Miss Arminda Jacqueline Mowre is 
teaching in the College of Montana at 
Deer Lodge. 

Miss Bess Steere, ’14, reports a good 
department at the Normal School in 
Denison, Iowa. 

Helen Stein, ’14, is at Friend, Neb., 
teaching physical culture in the public 
schools, and conducting a private studio. 

Miss Melissa E. Walrath is teaching 
expression in the Springfield, Mo., high 
school. 

Miss Freda Dorothy Johnson, ex ’14, 
is now teaching in the Bozeman, Mont., 
high school. 

Miss Ada M. Ganschow, ’14, is phys- 
ical director at the La Crosse, Wis., 
aL er ee 

Galsworthy’s “Silver Box” was pre- 
sented this year at the University of 
Montana, under the direction of Mrs. 
MacLeod. 

Miss Juanita Caldwell of Toledo, 
Iowa, formerly a teacher in Cumberland 
College, Clarksville, Ark., was recently 
married to. Mr, Thomas L. Laser, Mr. 
and Mrs. Laser will make their home in 
Clarksville. 

At the Public Speaking Section of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, which met in Chicago during the 
last week in November, it was interesting 
to note the large number of Northwest- 
ern men and women present. Not less 
than twelve Northwestern men and 
women now teaching in colleges and 
high schools attended the meeting. 

The Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Texas, writes us a very warm 
letter concerning the success of the work 
of Miss Leila Powell in that institution. 
Her department has grown so rapidly 
that an assistant must be secured. 

Frances Mary Hughes is assistant 
principal of the high school at Forrest, 
Illinois. 
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Tenney Olsen, of Clear Lake, lowa, 
is now engaged in coaching dramatics 
in and about her home town. She is 
finding a great demand for such service, 
and the towns that have secured her as- 
sistance speak highly of her work. 

Miss Cecil M. Sellman is now Mrs. 
S. R. Brodwolf. Her home is Edger- 
ton, Wis. 

News has come to us that Miss Ethel 
Amelia Robinson has been married to 
Mr. Paul N. Grumm, of Oak Park, Iii: 

Miss Marion A. Smith is now Mrs. 
Ross A. Fife. Her home is in Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 

Miss Alice M. Lott has organized a 
dramatic society of 150 enthusiastic 
members in Richmond, Va. The young 
people will first present “Mrs. Doulton’s 
Orchids.” 

Bertha Calkins is now teaching at 
Medford, Oregon, High School. 

Edna Eugenia Lowe, last year a 
teacher at Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn., spent ten weeks on the Chau- 
tauqua platform last summer, making 
appearances in North Dakota, Oregon, 
California, Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, and 
West Virginia. Her work is_ highly 
spoken of. 

Florence B. Murphy is married to 
John Fielding Cochran. Her home, after 
May 15, 1915, will be at Jacksonville, 
Texas. 

Word comes to us that Miss Ethelyn 
Metz is teaching in Hope College, Hol- 
land, Mich. 

Miss Georgia Samuelson has charge of 
-English and Physical Training in the 
Kewanee, Ill., High School. 





ERECT CARRIAGE FOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


[By Winifred Ward, Adrian, 
High School] 


Practically all of the articles I read 
in our bulletins have to do with public 
speaking—and let me say just here, they 
have been well worth reading. But I 
believe that many of our graduates are 
supervisors of physical training, and I 
have chosen to write about a phase of 
that part of my work over which I am 
very enthusiastic. I refer to the triple 
test for posture. In all my teaching 
experience no one device has proved so 
valuable in securing tangible results for 
physical training. 

In the public schools probably 90 per 
cent of the formal gymnastics are cor- 
rective. But the difficulty has always 
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been that these same corrective exercises 
did not correct. An enthusiastic teacher 
could sometimes inspire her pupils with 
a real desire to improve their posture, 
but too often the physical training lesson 
was merely a relaxation for cramped 
muscles or a drill to be performed in 
unison. 

With the introduction of the posture 
test by Miss Jessie Bancroft, assistant 
director of physical training in the New 
York City schools, a remedy was found 
—such an effective remedy that it ought 
to be used in every school, I think. 

I first learned of it at the Chautauqua, 
N. Y., summer school where the test was 
demonstrated on our class by one of the 
New York City supervisors. Shortly 
afterwards Miss Bancroft’s book, “The 
Posture of School Children,’ was pub- 
lished, and it has proved to be not only 
a valuable work on efficiency methods 
for the training of posture, but a real 
inspiration. 

For the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with this very effective method, 
let me say that it consists of testing 
every child once a month on standing, 
prolonged marching and exercising. The 
pupils who can go through these tests, 
keeping good posture throughout, form 
Division I, while those who fail are 
called Division II. The percentage pass- 
ing the test is then calculated, and the 
class having the highest percentage is 
awarded a fine pennant which may be 
kept for a month. 

Since we introduced the triple test 
about a year ago, I believe that the in- 
terest in physical training has nearly 
doubled in our schools. An incentive 
was supplied which appealed to prac- 
tically every pupil. First there was the 
personal pride in passing the rather 
severe test and being allowed to stand 
with Division I for physical training. 
Second, there was the class pride in the 
achievement of a high percentage, and 
the possibility of winning the coveted 
pennant. 

One of the chief reasons why I con- 
sider the test so decidedly worth while 
is that each child must receive indi- 
vidual attention. Though the group 
method is used in testing, every child is 
judged separately, and at least once a - 
month he is put in correct position. In 
this way he is trained to know how the 
correct position feels, and he can work 
intelligently to make it permanent. 

I do not think it advisable for the class 
teachers to make the test, for even if 
they felt competent to do it, their stand- 
ards would not be alike. The danger 
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lies in being too lenient, and when 
classes are competing, it 1s only fair that 
the same standard should be used in all 
rooms. 

Here in Adrian there are only six 
grade buildings, so I am able to do all 
the testing myself. In larger places it 
is of course necessary to have a corps 
of specialists. I find that both teachers 
and pupils take the greatest interest in 
improving from month to month, even 
the overgrown, self-conscious boy mak- 
ing the most careful efforts to pass the 
Lest: 

This month we had an unusually in- 
teresting competition from the fact that 
one class teacher was very ill and her 
pupils were extremely anxious to win 
the pennant to please her. As one after 
another passed, the greatest enthusiasm 
was manifested, and when finally their 
careful work of the past month was 
rewarded by an unusually high percent- 
age, there was the wildest applause. 

But in order to be really worth while, 
Sica reste as tis must correct the 
posture of the child, not only during his 
physical training lesson, but at all times. 
This is the difficult part of the work, 
and it might be discouraging if we did 
not know that it takes much time and 
patience to acquire an habitually good 
posture. Many pupils never will accom- 
plish it, but it is reasonable to expect 
that children tested every month from 
the third grade through the seventh or 
eighth, placed in an erect position that 
often, and taught exercises which train 
the muscles to correct faulty habits of 
co-ordination, will be vastly superior in 
carriage to those who have not had this 
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training. And when we consider what a 
handicap a poor posture is, and what an 
advantage it is to possess a splendidly 
erect carriage, I believe we will agree 
that it is worth while to work for the 
attitude which, as Miss Bancroft says, is 
“characteristic of courage, intelligence 
and nobility.” 


p22 ee OP ee ~ 


HE TRAINING OF THE MODERN 
TEACHER OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 


[By J. Manley Phelps, Department of 
Public Speaking, University of Illinois] 


When Professor Dennis asked me to 
contribute to the Bulletin upon some 
teaching problem growing out of my ex- 
perience in our profession, several in- 
teresting topics presented themselves to 
my mind. I have laid them aside, how- 
ever, to speak of one problem which I 
consider of paramount importance at 
the present moment. It 1s not a’ class 
room problem concerned with some 
particular phase of the teaching work. 
It’ goes deeper than that: it.1s more 
vital. It is a problem concerned with 
the teacher himself. 

Not all will agree with me, perhaps, 
at first glance. Twenty-five years hence 
they will. My problem might be desig- 
nated “The Training of the Modern 
Teacher of Public Speaking.” But you 
who are teachers will say to me, “What 
verbiage is this? We have been trained.” 
Very well. Bear with me, then, when I 
say—and I am a teacher myself—that 
the crying need of the academic world 
today is for men and women who have 
thoroughly and competently fitted them- 
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selves for the teaching of Public Speak- 
ing. 

It is only within the last decade that 
the antipathy of educators and of the 
people at large for the terms “Elocu- 
tion” and “Public Speaking” has been 
erowing less intense. We have been 
doing our best to get away from the old, 
shallow, “spare my child,” tearing a 
passion to tatters style of elocution and 
to develop a sane, practical, common- 
sense method of public address such as 
will appeal to intelligent people. In this 
movement toward sincerity, genuineness, 
and stability no one has played a more 
prominent part than Robert McLean 
Cumnock. Hats off to the good old 
Doctor and the school that we all love! 

Remarkable as has been our progress, 
however, the movement is as yet in its 
infancy. Hence my thesis. 

Were a record to be made of the 
training of Public Speaking teachers in 
America today, would it compare favor- 
ably with that of a similar record of— 
well, let’s say teachers of English, His- 
tory or Mathematics? I fancy not. Yet 
if we deserve to be placed upon the 
same basis of scholarship and dignity as 
these other teachers, should not our 
preparation be equal to theirs? You 
reply: “Are not we holding our positions 
and getting along pretty well—yes, even 
accomplishing excellent results?” The 
answer comes, “Why?” I hesitate to say 
it; but in the words of one of the most 
prominent educators and _ university 
presidents of the country, we are doing 
it simply “because there are not more 
competently trained teachers at present 
to take our places.” This is straight- 
forward, unadorned language. If it is 
true—and a careful analysis will con- 
vince you that it is—what are we going 
to do about it? My answer is, “face the 
problem squarely and get to work.” 

Necessarily there are two classes of 
teachers in our profession, those in high 
schools and other preparatory schools, 
and those in the universities and col- 
leges. Personally, I am most interested 
in the university work. It hes nearest 
my heart. Just a word, however, in re- 
gard to the high school teacher of Public 
Speaking. 

I believe that no one is really qualified 
to teach in a high school without a uni- 
versity degree. I know that there are a 
great many now teaching Public Speak- 
ing in our preparatory schools without 
such a degree. I know that there are 
many—especially among the young 
women—who feel that they have neither 
the time nor money to spend in acquir- 


ing a college education. My word to 
them would be: By all means obtain 
your college education first if there is 
the remotest possibility of so doing. A 
thorough foundation is imperative if you 
are looking to the future, and it will 


-more than repay you in the end. If 


college seems impossible, do not fail to 
enroll in your state normal school. With 
your college or normal degree secured 
your foundation as a teacher of Public 
Speaking has but begun. Enroll in the 
Cumnock School—the proper name now, 
I presume, is the School of Oratory of 
Northwestern University—or some other 
recognized school of oratory and thor- 
oughly prepare yourself for the special 
field of teaching in which you are about 
to engage. Specialization is imperative 
today. 

Obviously, no college or university will 
engage a teacher today who has not his 
Bachelor’s Degree. The trouble with us 
who are teaching Public Speaking is that 
we seem to think that, once our univer- 
sity degree obtained, we are ready to 
step forth and conquer the field of edu- 
cation. Will a university of standing 
recognize a teacher of English who has 
not his Master’s Degree or elevate him 
who has not his Doctor’s Degree? Most 
assuredly not. We must remember this, 

No one is qualified to be a teacher 
without intensive study in his particular 
field of education. Thorough and spe- 
cialized training is as necessary for a 
teacher of Public Speaking as for a 
teacher of any other subject. 

A Bachelor’s Degree is but the begin- 
ning. The Cumnock School and other 
standard schools afford excellent oppor- 
tunity for intensive work in Public 
Speaking. This preparation is impera- 
tive, yet even with this special training 
obtained, can we not and should we not 
go further? The most successful teach- 
ers even today are those who have had 
special training in Public Speaking, and 
in addition have done sufficient work in 
closely associated subjects to entitle 
them to the degree of Master of Arts. 
A Master’s Degree and if possible a 
Doctor’s Degree should be the goal of 
every university teacher of Public 
Speaking. The day is not far distant, I 
hope, when we shall all be able to obtain 
these degrees, and in our own subject. 

The universities are waking up to 
Public Speaking as an important factor 
in education. There is a growing de- 
mand for thoroughly equipped teachers. 
A younger generation is growing up in 
an age of specialization. Unless we 
bring ourselves and our profession to a 
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higher scholastic basis, Public Speaking 
and the men and women who teach it 
will remain stationary, until this younger 
generation shall have more thoroughly 
equipped themselves, shall have them- 
selves carried onward the banner of 
Public Speaking—and incidentally shall 
have stepped into our positions and 
above us. It is the same old question 
after all. Shall we take what fortune 
has given us at present and retrograde 
after a few years, or shall we so thor- 
oughly prepare the foundation that the 
superstructure cannot but steadily rise 
year by year? 

The opportunity is at hand. Fellow 
workmen, shall we grasp it? 


“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


[By Susan B. Davis] 


Love of play is instinctive with chil- 
(ices «nists 4. trite statement, toube 
sure, but the fact presented forms the 
basis of our discussion. When we read 
the instincts of children we learn what 
nature would have them do. The trend 
of modern education seems to be more 
and more toward the human and natural. 
This is evidenced in vocational work, 
the turning from formal processes as 
ends in themselves, and the great em- 
phasis that is being given to play. 

In our present discussion, we _ shall 
turn our attention to the play of chil- 
dren as it finds expression through the 
drama. By the drama we mean the 
assumption of character and the expres- 
sion of action pertaining to that char- 
acter, whether it be the child’s early 
“pretend” activities, or his later more 
formal presentation of a “real” play. 
We said in the first place that the love 
of play is instinctive with children. As 
soon as they are able to amuse them- 
selves, the boy astride his broomstick, 
with his paper cap on his head, and a 
stick in his hand, rides off to conquer 
unknown foes; or, the little girl displays 
the utmost concern in the care and man- 
agement of her family of dolls, If we 
watch children, we see that they are 
“playing” something from morning till 
night. Mrs. MacClintock tells the fol- 
lowing incident: “Two little girls, after 
a forenoon of unceasing and strenuous 
impersonation of a repertoire ranging 
from a door-mat and a cake of ice in the 
Delaware on through the ghost of the 
murdered Banquo, were finally obliged 
to sit down in utter weariness, when one 
of them suggested: “Now let’s play we’re 
just plain little girls’”’ How fortunate 
it is that we are beginning to make use 


in our schools of these happy home ac- 
tivities. While they are helping to 
bridge the chasm between home and 
school, may we not expect in the next 
generation a marked change in the taste 
displayed by our young people for liter- 
ature and the drama? 

In the school the first of the dramatic 
art centers about the group-game and 
the “giving back” of the simple nursery 
rhymes, fables, and short stories that 
form the basis of much of the work of 
the early primary grades. In the games, 


many of them accompanied by _ the 
rhythmic chants—for example, “How 
many miles to Babylon?” “Itisket, 


itasket, a green and yellow basket’”— 
the children are being disciplined and 
trained in an easy freedom of physical 
expression that is really the basis for 
later dramatic action. The writer has 
never seen anything more effective or 
expressive in dramatics than the “giving 
back” by children in the grades of the 
stories of “Little Topknot,” “The Sick 
Lion,” “The Little Boy who Went to 
the North Wind,” “Pinocchio,” “Sieg- 
fried,’ “Perseus,” “Rip Van Winkle,” 
and “The Man Without a Country.” 
From the little girl in the first grade 
who went about among her fellow 
“fowles” with inimitable pride and ar- 
rogance, saying, “See my topknot, see 
my topknot,’ to the eighth grade boy 
who with pale cheeks and burning eyes 
said to the young midshipman, “Stand by 
your country, boy, as you would stand 
by your own mother,” the assumption of 
character was perfect and the accom- 
panying atmosphere and action artistic 
to the highest degree. There is no mis- 
taking this instinctive tendency. 

The enjoyment of children, further- 
more, in this form of play should lead 
us to consider what we may accomplish 
through their joy. The one thing that 
we wish to accomplish, perhaps more 
than any other, is the appreciation and 
love of good literature. “This impulse 
toward impersonation is the very funda- 
mental fact in that appreciation. It is 
the door through which one enters into 
the situations and feelings which make 
up the life represented in the story, 
poem, or drama. This it is that gives 
that strange grip of reality to literature; 
it is this that turns the appreciation of 
literature into personal culture, so that 
in a very real sense one may substitute 
literature for experience.’ Dramatiza- 
tion makes children love literature be- 
cause it makes them understand it. To 
see someone else playing the story is 
interesting, but for the boy himself to 
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be Siegfried or Cedric or Jason or Puck, 
is to fasten these characters and their 
literary habiliment forever in his mind. 
As long as it is action that delights the 
boy’s heart, why should it not be the 
doings of Joseph, Beowulf, Charlemagne, 
or Robin Hood that should fascinate 
rather than Diamond Dick, Jesse James, 
or the nauseating heroes of Alger fame? 
A teacher may fail through the mere 
reading to arouse interest in the best in 
literature, but the response is sure when 
boys and girls relive the thing through 
their own enactment of it. This response 
is again in evidence when later on the 
classic is taken up for a more careful 
and detailed study. It is like meeting an 
old friend. The work is taken up with 
zest and interest based on the old joy 
and appreciation. Sad to say, this old 
love is killed sometimes in higher schools 
by the teacher who has none of the 
imaginative, creative joy in his soul. 

The question is sometimes asked and 
perhaps justly, “Does not the literature 
suffer too much at the hands of informal 
dramatization?” That it does suffer 1s 
indisputable. On the other hand, it is 
the belief of the writer that it is far 
better for the literature to suffer than 
for the boys and girls. If we leave it 
for later usage when language form has 
been developed and formal expression 
is possible, we are throwing wide the 
doors and inviting the cheap and ques- 
tionable in literature—so called—the un- 
desirable in the moving picture, and the 
pastimes of the street to enter. While 
we cannot hope to eliminate the influence 
of these latter forces entirely, we cer- 


tainly can lessen the chances of their 
becoming the all-absorbing interests in 
the lives of our youths. Fill the minds 
and lives of our young people with the 
best in literature, especially through the 
means of the vital, pulsing action of the 
drama, and there will be little room for 
the manifold harmful and degrading in- 
fluences of the present day commercial- 
ized story and play. 

On the whole plays produced in 
schools should be free, spontaneous ex- 
pression arising from the thorough ab- 
sorption of the play. There should be 
no set speeches, except for special occa- 
sions, or under special circumstances. 
What a vital force in language develop- 
ment! Later on in the higher grades 
the lines of the play should grow out of 
the pupils’ own work. Formal memoriz- 
ing is unnecessary inasmuch as the lines 
are learned as they are developed. The 
introduction of an especially fine bit of 
verse or prose from the original story, 
or appropriate songs are of great value 
in presenting and fixing standards. Gen- 
erally the making of your own dramati- 
zation is not too great a drain upon the 
time of the school day, inasmuch as the 
literature, reading and language periods 
may all be utilized. Do not neglect it, 
for it is one of the most potent means 
for good within our reach. It is natural, 
it is instinctive, it is full of joy for 
pupils and teachers. 

For the benefit of those who are in- 
experienced or whose time is limited, 
the following plays and books of enter- 
tainments are given with the hope that 
they will be suggestive and helpful. 
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Most of the books can be obtained from 
A. C. McClurg, Chicago. The writer 
will be glad to give additional informa- 
tion. 


List of Plays and Entertainments 


Bell, Mrs. Hugh—Fairy tale plays and 
how to act them. 

Bird and Starling—Historical plays for 
children. 
Bradford, Clara—Night before Christ- 
mas. 
Brown, H. B.—Short plays from Dickens. 
Burnett, Mrs. F. H.—Little Princess, 
The. 

Chapman, J. J—Four plays for children. 

Chapman, J. J—Neptune’s Isle and other 
plays or children: 

Chubb, Percival—Festivals and plays in 
schools and elsewhere. 

Comstock, Fanny—A dramatic version 
of Greek myths and hero tales. 

Cornean,. P. B.—Robin Hood and The 
Widow’s Three Sons. 

Crawford, Caroline—Dramatic 
and dances for little children. 

Davis, Susan—Real Scout Life, a play 
for boy scouts. 

Delafield, E. P.—Alice in Wonderland. 

Denslow, C. P.—The offerings of the 
year; Christmas entertainment. 

Denton, C. J—From Tots to Teens. 

Denton, C. J.—Little People’s Dialogues 
for children of ten years. 

Fernald, Mrs. C. F.—Christmas Capers, 
a Christmas play. 

Gardner, Mary—The Land of Make- 
Believe. 

Gould, E. L.—Little Men Play, The. 

Gould, E. L.—Little Women Play, The. 

Hard, H. E.—Aladdin; or, The Wonder- 
ful Lamp. 

Harrison, Mrs. Burton—Alice in Won- 
derland. 

Holbrook, Florence—Dramatic 
for lower grades. 
Irish, Marie—Thirty 

dialogues and plays. 
Johnson and Barnum—Book of plays for 
little actors. 
Kaye, Jay—Christmas entertainments for 
school and home. 
Krohn, J. E—The Queen of Hearts. 
Laselle, M. A.—Dramatizations of school 
classics. 

Mackay, C.. D’A.—The House of the 
Heart, and other plays for children. 
Mackay, C. D’A.—Patriotic plays and 

pageants for young people. 
Mackay, C. D’A.—The Silver Thread, 
and other plays for young people. 





games 


reader 


more Christmas 





Menefee, Maud—Ceres and Persephone, 
a child play. 

Merington, Marguerite—Festival plays; 
one-act pieces for New Year’s day, St. 
Valentine’s day, Easter, All-Hallow- 
e’en, Christmas, and a child’s birthday. 

Merington, Marguerite—Holiday plays; 
Washington’s birthday, Lincoln’s birth- 
day, Memorial day, Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving. 

Miles, A. M.—Magic Trunk. 

Nesbit, Frank—Magic Whistle, The, and 
other fairy tale plays. 

Nixon, L. E.—Fairy tales a child can 
read and act. 

Rice, K. M.—Good King Wenceslas, a 
Christmas play for children. 

St. Nicholas book of plays and operettas. 

Schell, Stanley—Roll-call of the Nation, 
a play for Independence day. 

Shakespeare, William (Ben Greet edi- 
tion)—As You Like It, Comedy of 
Errors, Julius Caesar, Merchant of 
Venice, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
‘Tempest,, (he; 

Stevenson, Augusta—Children’s classics 
in dramatic form. 

Thompson, Seton E.—Wild Animal Play, 
The. 

Tooker, G. F.—Everychild. 














——— 
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THE DIFFICULTY OF WRITING 
COURSES FOR A UNIVERSITY 
CATALOG 


Of the many difficulties which have 
arisen in building a department of Public 
Speaking, none has been so continuous 
as that of courses of study—difficult, be- 
cause in order to write a course intel- 
ligently one must have a minute as well 
as a comprehensive view of the entire 
public speaking field. Of course, if one 
gets a position in a school where the 
courses have been mapped out, or where 
another is at the head, then he need not 
worry; but to be thrown into a univer- 
sity devoid of such a department and 
told to organize, there is the rub. 

In stating the difficulties, an attempt 
will be made to handle them in the order 
in which they have appeared. The first 
problem was that of a course for be- 
ginners. What should be taken up? 
Should the plan be followed as outlined 
by Curry, or Emerson, or Powers, or 
Mrs. Blood, or Fulton and Trueblood, 
or. Fenno, or Brown, or Phillips, or 
Murdock? As a result of a trial of two 
years, no one of these books will be 
used exclusively. Principles will be 
studied. All of these books will be in 
the library for reference, and produc- 
tions will be selected from anywhere for 
practice. If the course becomes a re- 
quired study in the University, a chance 
to compete for declamation honors the 
first semester, and for oratorical honors 
the second semester, will be added. 

Then came the need for a class in the 
delivery of standard orations—some such 
course as is given by Dr. Cumnock. In 
the same course was added the writing 
and delivery of an original oration. This 
was done for the reason that here the 
interest in oratory has not been very 
great. The thought was to make it easy 
and natural for the fellows to enter the 
local oratorical contests. This has proved 
successful. Indeed, in every course in 
public speaking, except the one for be- 
ginners, at least one original oration is 
required. 

As much good as the preceding course 
could accomplish, it was felt sure that 
the department of Public Speaking 
would not appeal to the best students if 
it stopped there. Something must be 
done in the way of speech material and 
its organization. Accordingly, a course 
was prepared which should deal with the 
very practical idea of putting speech 
material together. A text-book will be 
used for this course, Phillips’ “Effective 
Speaking.” 

Almost immediately the debating in- 


terests came to the fore, demanding at- 
tention. In this, co-operation with the 
department of English was deemed de- 
sirable. They have argumentation. Be- 
cause of this, the course in debating will 
take up some of the great American 
debates, together with a practical appli- 
cation of argumentation to oral debate. 

Close upon the heels of these prob- 
lems, came a request from the educa- 
tional department for a teachers’ course 
in Public Speaking. This. was not a 
hard course to write, inasmuch as that 
department indicated some of the things 
wanted; as a result a course was planned 
to take up high school problems of de- 
bating, declamation, and oratory. (Since 
giving this course, several high school 
men have asked this department to help 
them write a course for the high schools 
of the state.) 

Eighteen semester hours have been 
outlined in the above. Reading the cata- 
log one day, the following sentence 
was found: “The major may be chosen 
from any department offering sufficient 
work.” “Sufficient work” meant twenty 
semester hours. Evidently the depart- 
ment was in need of another course. In 
searching for something within the range 
of present possibilities, it was believed 
an intensive study of the dramatic poetry 
of Tennyson and Browning, and of 
Dickens’ novels would be a distinct aid to 
prospective teachers of English. That 
course is now in the catalog. 

As soon as an Assistant is granted 
the department, someone who can handle 
a course in the “Psychology of Speech” 
and the “History of Oratory’ will be 
selected. Another course which I wish 
to present for your criticism is one not 
yet in the catalog. Below you will find 
a rough sketch. Give your opinions. 

Public Speaking 100 and 101. For 
major students. Each student, with the 
advice of the Professor in charge, shall 
select a definite subject for investigation. 
When the material has been gathered 
and arranged in speech form, it shall be 
presented before an audience. The class 
shall meet once a week throughout the 
year. ‘Total credit, four hours. 

In conclusion, I am glad, indeed, that 
Professor Dennis has asked me to write 
on some specific problem, not because 
I feel that I have any experience in par- 
ticular that will help anyone, but because 
it shows that Cumnock School of 
Oratory is alive to the necessity of pre- 
paring students for any possible position 
into which they may be thrown. I shall 
await with great expectancy articles from 
others. 
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PLAYS FOR COLLEGES AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Perhaps never since the days of 
Shakespeare has play-writing had such 
an impetus as at the present time. The 
increased demand for plays made by the 
activity of the Drama League through- 
out the country is largely responsible for 
this condition. 

Ten years ago the interest of the laity 
in plays was rather limited. Today 
everyone reads plays almost as com- 
monly as fiction. Many a play that has 
failed on the professional stage depends 
upon the reading public for its audience. 

This enthusiasm for the drama form 
of story-telling is most strongly felt in 
schools and colleges where it finds ex- 
pression in the presentation of plays by 
the students. 

The teaching graduates of this school, 
logically, feel this insistent demand. It 
is they who must direct the dramatics 
in the institutions by which they are 
employed. The requests for aid in play 
selection pour in with every mail. It is 
not possible in our crowded days to make 
a personal reply to all of these alumni, 
so I am submitting a list of plays and 
publishers to all with the hope that they 
will aid the many who have sought aid. 


Three and Four Act Plays—Mixed Cast 


2. Cousin Kate. Davies. 

land 2. Peg o’ My Heart. 

Pein thes Vanguard: 

1. Passing of the Third Floor Back. 
Jerome. 

Arrow Maker. 
The Honeymoon. 
Miss Civilization. 
The Commuters. 
and 3. Our Wives. 
Young Miss Winthrop. Howard. 


Manners. 


Bennett. 
Davis. 


ie 

t 

Zi 

2: 

Z 

2. 

2. & Pair of Spectacles. Grundy. 
1. The Witching Hour. 

1. The Pigeon. Galsworthy. 

1. Justice. Galsworthy. 

few ihe Critics’ Sheridan. 

1; Disraeli. Parker. 

1. The Melting Pot. Zangwill. 
1. Sister Beatrice. Materlinck. 
1. Don. Besier. 

1. Pillars of Society. Ibsen. 

Z. Trelawney of the Wells. Pinero. 
1; The Piper. Peabody. 

1 and 2.. David Garrick. 

leand Zo Lady of Lyons. + Lytton. 
2. Her Own Way. Fitch. 

4. Merely Mary Ann. Zangwill. 


4. Man from Home. 
4. Mrs. Wiggs. 


Tarkington. 
Alice Hegan Rice. 


4. A Royal Family. Fitch. 

4. Builder of Bridges. 

1. The Importance of Being Earnest. 
Wilde. 

4. A Marriage of Convenience. 

4. The Professor. 

2. The Admirable Crichton. Gillette. 

1. Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens. 

2and 4. The Fortune Hunter. Smith. 

5. Father and the Boys. Ade. 


1. Stubbornness of Geraldine. Fitch. 
1. The Falling Leaves. Giacosa. 

2. Hazel Kirke. 

and 2 ‘lytanny of bears. Pinero, 


College Plays Containing College Plot 


At Yale. 
College Days. 

and 4. Strongheart. 
College Widow. 
A Strenuous Life. 
Mose. 
Hicks at College. 


Short Plays for Girls 
A Little World. Alice Gersten- 
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My Aunt’s Heiress. 

Gone Abroad. 

Pan of Fudge. 

The Suffragette Baby. 

A Dead Heat. 

The Princess. 

Short Plays by Mary McMillan. 
A Love of a Bonnet. 

The Ladies Speak at Last. 
Mouse Trap. Howells. 


Short Plays for Mixed Cast 


Seven Short Plays. Gregory. 
Far-Away Princess. Suderman. 
How the Vote Was Won. 

The Rector. Crothers, 

Gringoire. Shirley. 

Short Plays. McMillan. 

Shoct Plays for-Small) Stages, .C, 
milton. 

Frank Glynn’s Wife. 

Popping the Question. 

Daily Bread. Gibson. 

Bicyclers and Other Farces. 

Rada. Noyes. 

The numbers before the plays indi- 
cate the publishers from whom they can 
probably be secured: 

AaGavMetlure, Chicago, 

2. Dramatic Pub. Co., Pontiac Bldg., 
Chicago. 

3. Sanger & Jordan, Empire Theatre, 
New York. 

4. Chicago Manuscript Co., 431 N. 
Clark ot. CHicago, 

5. George Ade, 


Porter. 


Hz 


Buckstone. 
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Brook, Ind. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT 
SPEECH, OR A PLEA 
FOR PHONETICS 


[By Theodora Ursula Irvine, Dramatic 
Reader, Carnegie Hall, N. Y.] 


America has gradually been emerg- 
ing from the period when the struggle 
with the soil occupied all her attention. 
In the field of music, of painting, of 
sculpture, she has made herself felt, but 
in the use of her own language she is 
still in the primitive stage; and while 
her achievements in the other arts have 
compelled the respect of the world, her 
speech still provokes its laughter and 
contempt. 


It is not that our language lacks 
beauty—it is our careless use of it that 
deprives it of charm, lhe criticism 


has been made that our tones are nasal, 
and that our voices are loud and pene- 
trating; it is a criticism not without 
foundation. America is probably the 
only progressive nation today that has no 
universal speech standard. In Germany 
the stage pronunciation is the final court 
of appeal. In France there is an organ- 
ization for the teaching, and for the 
preservation, of the perfect Parisian ac- 
cent. It is well understood that the 
French are inordinately proud of their 
beautiful language, and that they take 
infinite pains in the speaking of it. They 
are apt to feel that no one gets the fine 
distinctions, the delicate nuances that 
they do; that all who have the misfor- 
tune to be born outside of Ja belle 
France speak the language as Mark 
Twain said he spoke it, like a native— 
of another country! 


Would that such a spirit of loyalty 
to our language might be aroused in 
this country! The ‘successful produc- 
tion of opera in English has done much 
to reveal the inherent beauty of the lan- 
guage. This has given an impetus to the 
use of English as an art, but it has not 
as yet had any appreciable influence on 


the speech of common service, in the 
home, in the shop, on the street. 
Effective speech is an art, and, like 


all other arts, it must be studied—its 
technic must be mastered—one must 
learn to use and control the voice and 
body, and the place to begin is in the 
schools, their training supplemented by 
the invaluable assistance of hearing cor- 
rect speech at home, where, unfor- 
tunately, it is not always to be found. 


A nasal voice, unpleasant mannerisms, 
a tone that fails to carry, enunciation 


that is indistinct, awkward use of the 
body, lack of poise—all are serious han- 
dicaps to any one, whether it be a man 
who measures his living by his power to 
convince or whether it be a woman 
whose success in the social world de- 
pends upon her powers of conversation 
and charm. 

Time was when the person who at- 
tempted to cultivate a pleasing voice was 
looked upon as exhibiting weakness, as 
being artificial and queer; and there 
are doubtless localities still existing 
where correct speech is thought to be 
an affectation, where for some unac- 
countable reason it is resented. In such 
a community a man will send his son to 
college. He returns home full of new 
ideas. His plans for the new electric 
light plant are accepted, his ideas for 
improving the water supply are welcomed, 
but let him once suggest the need for im- 
provement of the speech of the village and 
the whole town brands him as eccentric 
and affected. Often after suffering a mild 
martyrdom the young man gives up and 
relapses into the old faults to which his 
townspeople so tenaciously cling. What 
wonder that progress is slow in improv- 
ing our speech! We have a sufficient 
handicap in the thousands of illiterate 
foreigners who pour out of the ocean 
liners into our cities every week, adding 
their many dialects to our already im- 
perfect speech, and if those born to speak 
the language have no love for it and no 
desire to speak it well, where is the 
improvement to begin? 

The actor has always recognized the 
need for a pleasing, expressive voice 
under perfect control. Ministers who 
deal with the greatest subject that has 
ever engaged the mind of man—the des- 
tiny of the human soul—pay very little 
attention to the method of delivery of 
their message. 

It is certainly true that speech marks 
the locality from which one comes. 
There is no mistaking the soft speech 
of the South, with its charming sound, 
but slovenly diction, and its utter dis- 
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regard of the letter R. They talk of 
settin’ on the po’ch, and befo’ the wah, 
deown in Geo’gia. Then there is the 
far-famed middle-west R, which Henry 
James describes as being made with a 
morose grinding of the back teeth—as 
iieesien words aS corn, car, farther: 
The New Englanders use a soft, liquid 
R in the middle of a word, but often 
tack on an unnecessary one at the end, 
as in idear, pianer, Oklahomer, etc. 
Nothing could be worse than the East 
Side R in New York, with its substitt- 
Mommerrol tor Rs é 2., goil, joinal, 
woild, skoit, coitinly. 

Such things as these mark the locality 
from which one comes, and keep our 
speech from being universal; from being 
so correct and fine an art that no one can 
say from where one comes—which is, of 
course, the final test of perfection in 
speech. 

But a beneficent contagion has begun 
to touch the more ambitious, and the na- 
tional ear has become more acute. 
Americans returning from Europe hear 
for the first time the raucous, sharp, 
high-pitched, nasal, unmusical voices of 
their countrymen. Their national self- 
complacency has been punctured, and 
they set about correcting what to them 
has become an offence. 

Improvement in speech depends upon 
exactly two things; first, hearing correct 
and beautiful speech continually, and 
second, the study of phonetics. 

Not everyone has the opportunity to 
hear beautiful speech continually, but 
everyone within reach of a teacher of 
the speaking voice can study the proper 
production of sound. 

It is from the graduates of schools of 
expression all over the country that 
people have the right to expect perfec- 
tion in speech. If not to them, where 
should we go to find it? 

Every graduate of the Cumnock 
School of Oratory should blush with 
shame if he does not speak his own lan- 
guage beautifully, with the exalted exam- 
ple of the great head of the. school, 
whose clear-cut speech and charming 
melody have been heard by the students 
of two decades on the campus of North- 
western University. 

For those who wish to improve their 
speech, failing of such an example, 
phonetics offers the first aid to the in- 
jured. Phonetics, which is the science 
of speech, is the one sure way of learn- 
ing to speak English or any other lan- 
guage faultlessly. Since each vowel and 
consonant is correctly produced by cer- 
tain positions of the tongue or lips, and 


by no other, it is of supreme importance 
that everyone should know these posi- 
tions. Otherwise speech is what Henry 
James calls “a mere helpless slobber of 
disconnected vowel noises.” He also 
says that “vowel-cutting is an art as deli- 
cate in its way as gem-cutting.” 


The consonant is, I think, a much mis- 
understood individual—and all sounds 
are individuals, with form and _ char- 
acter of their own, giving color and 
meaning to words they combine to form. 
Consonants are not merely “threads on 
which to string the vowels.’ Many 
consonants are as beautiful as vowels, 
and any speech that disregards the rich 
laryngeal resonance in such sounds as 
b, d, g, v, z, or the nasal resonance in 
m, n, ng, must of necessity be flat, stale 
and unprofitable. 


One of the most valuable books on 
the subject after the pioneer book, 
Bell’s “Visible Speech”, is “The Pro- 
nunciation of English,’ by Daniel 
Jones, lecturer on Phonetics in Univer- 
sity College, London. The prominence 
he gives to intonation curves reveals one 
of the characteristics of English speech 
and accounts for the lovely varied mel- 
ody of their speech as opposed to the 
more even, rather monotonous American 
speech. 


Of all the young men and women who 
have come to me for training through- 
out my experience as teacher only one, 
and that a high school girl from Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has known how to pronounce 
the simple vowel sounds correctly, and 
I have never found anyone who could 
produce the consonants accurately, with- 
out waste of breath on the surds and 
with resonance on the sonants. And I 
have had as pupils teachers in New 
York City public schools, graduates of 
dramatic schools, established readers and 
actors, and boys and girls still in school 
supposedly receiving the most advanced 
training of the day. There is at present, 
however, a decided revival of interest 
in the question of our speech, and the 
return to the teaching of English pho- 
netically in many of the earlier grades 
of our public and private schools will un- 
doubtedly have a beneficial influence on 
the speech of the coming generation. 


Since we stand as the representatives 
of one of the great schools of expression 
in America, we should, I think, feel a 
deep sense of obligation in this matter, 
and should take pride in speaking our 
native language well and in doing our 
share to prove its real beauty and 
majesty. 
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OUR CUMNOCK MAP 


On the east wall of the second floor 
hallway is a map. A red pin thereon 
represents a Cumnock teacher. A blue 
pin indicates the home of a student now 
in the School. Every loyal alumnus 
would be pleased to see this, for red 


indicators may be seen in Maine, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, 
Texas, Georgia, California, Saskatch- 
ewan, Oregon, Washington and, of 
course, in all the Central Western states. 
A group of students is often seen before 
the map. 





GYMNASIUM 


